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lished a moral supremacy over the Romance States of the
Mediterranean, and embarked on a policy of free-trade
which was expected to make the whole of Western Europe
a single open market. But after 1860 the Empire degener-
ated, very largely through the weaknesses which were
inherent in its structure. However earnestly Napoleon III.
may have desired to stand above the feuds of parties and
classes, he could never afford to forget that his power was
derived from a Fourth Estate which could only be led
by indulgence, by deceit, and by systematically suppress-
ing free discussion. Treitschke gives him the credit due
to good intentions and clear insight; but suggests that his
personal merits only make more apparent the weakness of
the system to the maintenance of which they contributed.

It is interesting to notice what Treitschke regards as the
chief sins of the Second Empire against individual liberty.
His catalogue reveals by implication some features of the
ideal monarchy which he expected the Hohenzollerns to
provide for Germany. He censures the Emperor for re-
stricting the right of petition. Petitions might not be pre-
sented to the Legislative Chamber, which was the representa-
tive element in the constitution, but only to the Senate,
which had the power to disregard them, and which, being
composed of life-members, was not responsible to the nation.
He notices again that the right of public meeting was practic-
ally destroyed ; that the newspaper press was subject to
a rigid censorship ; that the elections to the Legislative
Chamber were managed by the Government; that the
proceedings of the Chamber were controlled by a nominated
president; that the control which the Chamber was supposed
to exercise over the budget was altogether illusory. The
effect of all these restrictions was that, while the educated
classes might discuss politics in the privacy of a salon or a
learned society, the masses were prevented from forming
or expressing an independent opinion upon political subjects,
and their representatives were rendered impotent for good
or evil. The edifice of the imperial constitution was most